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LINCOLN  IN  MICHIGAN 

From  the  top  of  an  Indian  mound  in 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August,  1856,  Abraham 
Lincoln  delivered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant speeches  of  his  career.  Early 
in  the  year  he  was  mentioned  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  governorship  of  Illinois, 
and  in  June  at  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  he  received  110 
votes  as  a  nominee  for  vice  president 
of  the  United  States.  Hence  it  was  no 
obscure  speaker  who  addressed  the 
10,000  citizens  of  Michigan  on  behalf 
of  the  Fremont  and  Dayton  ticket  in 
1856. 

Just  what  induced  Lincoln  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  speak  in  Michigan  is 
not  known.  On  July  12  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  who  had  invited  him  to  come  to 
Iowa,  "I  am  superstitious.  I  have 
scarcely  known  a  party  preceding  an 
election  to  call  in  help  from  the  neigh- 
boring states  but  that  they  lost  the 
state."  He  said  he  would  come,  how- 
ever, if  the  Democrats  had  called  in 
"foreign"  speakers.  It  is  not  known 
that  he  went  to  Iowa  in  this  campaign. 
One  might  conclude  from  this  com- 
munication that  the  presence  of  Lin- 
coln in  Michigan  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Buchanan  forces  of  Michigan 
had  called  in  "foreign"  speakers.  Later 
on  Lincoln  was  invited  to  speak  at  a 
big  Republican  rally  to  be  held  on  the 
Tippecanoe  battleground  in  Indiana. 
This  invitation  was  not  accepted. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Lincoln  left 
the  state  of  Illinois  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1856  except  for  the  Michigan 
engagement. 

Through  the  effort  of  the  Lincoln- 
Joy  Research  the  text  of  the  address 
discovered  in  the  Detroit  Daily  Adver- 
tiser has  recently  been  made  available 
to  the  public.  It  has  immediately  taken 
its  place  as  a  significant  contribution 
to  Lincoln's  early  reaction  towards  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
and  makes  possible  a  trustworthy  ac- 
count of  the  political  doctrine  which 
he  advocated  during  the  Fremont  cam- 
paign. 

The  main  question  Lincoln  discussed 
at  Kalamazoo  as  well  as  at  other 
points  during  the  campaign  was  the 
extension  of  slavery.  He  said,  "The 
question  is  simply  this;  shall  slavery 
be  spread  into  the  new  territories,  or 
not?  This  is  the  naked  question."  One 
or  two  paragraphs  to  suggest  his  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  follow: 

"Have  we  no  interest  in  the  free  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States — that 
they  should  be  kept  open  for  the  homes 
of  free  white  people?  As  our  northern 
states  are  growing  more  and  more  in 
wealth  and  population,  we  are  con- 
tinually in  want  of  an  outlet,  through 
which  it  may  pass  out  to  enrich  our 


country.  In  this  we  have  an  interest — 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  There  is 
another  thing  . . .  the  greatest  interest 
of  all.  It  is  the  doctrine,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  driven  from  the  maxims 
of  our  free  government,  that  despises 
the  spirit  which  for  80  years  has  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  our  national 
independence. 

"We  are  a  great  empire.  We  are  80 
years  old.  We  stand  at  once  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  the  whole  world, 
and  we  must  enquire  what  it  is  that 
has  given  us  so  much  prosperity,  and 
we  shall  understand  that  to  give  up 
that  one  thing,  would  be  to  give  up  all 
future  prosperity.  This  cause  is  that 
every  man  can  make  himself.  It  has 
been  said  that  such  a  race  of  prosper- 
ity has  been  run  nowhere  else.  We  find 
a  people  on  the  Northeast,  who  have  a 
different  government  from  ours,  being 
ruled  by  a  queen. 

"Turning  to  the  South,  we  see  a 
people  who,  while  they  boast  of  being 
free,  keep  their  fellow  beings  in  bond- 
age. Compare  our  free  states  with 
either,,  shall  we  say  here  that  we  have 
no  interest  in  keeping  that  principle 
alive?  Shall  we  say — 'Let  it  be.'  No — 
we  have  an  interest  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  without  this  interest,  it  is 
worth  nothing." 

Lincoln  himself  was  not  aware  that 
this  Kalamazoo  speech  had  been  pre- 
served as  is  evident  from  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  prepared  in  the  third  person 
for  Mr.  Scripps  in  1860  in  which  he 
said: 

"In  the  canvass  of  1856  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  over  fifty  speeches,  no  one  of 
which,  so  far  as  he  remembers,  was 
put  in  print.  One  of  them  was  made 
at  Galena,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  has  no  rec- 
ollection of  any  part  of  it  being  print- 
ed; nor  does  he  remember  whether  in 
that  speech  he  said  anything  about  a 
Supreme  Court  decision.  He  may  have 
spoken  upon  that  subject,  and  some  of 
the  newspapers  may  have  reported 
him  as  saying  what  is  now  ascribed  to 
him;  but  he  thinks  he  could  not  have 
expressed  himself  as  represented." 

It  would  have  been  of  very  great  as- 
sistance to  Lincoln  had  he  been  able  to 
refer  his  political  opponents  of  1860  to 
the  Michigan  speech  of  1856,  as  it  is  a 
vindication  of  his  consistent  political 
ideals  in  this  campaign. 

The  following  outline  gives  one 
some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Lin- 
coln speech  at  Kalamazoo,  which  must 
have  been  much  like  the  fifty  other 
poiltical  addresses  he  made  for  Fre- 
mont during  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1856  in  which  he  came  very  near  be- 
ing the  vice  presidential  candidate  in- 
stead of  Dayton: 


Introduction 

Another  presidential  contest  ap- 
proaches. 

Ascertain  what  we  differ  about. 

View  on  slavery  the  sole  question. 

The  Question  —  Shall  slavery  be 
spread  into  the  new  territories  or  not  ? 

Argument 

A.  Slavery  Extension  Views  of  Fre- 
mont and  Buchanan, 

B.  We  Have  Always  Deplored  Slav- 
ery. 

Condemned  Great  Britain  for 
not  preventing  it  in  our  colonies. 

Policy  of  Buchanan  in  counte- 
nancing slavery  in  territories  same 
as  Great  Britain's. 

C.  The  Kansas  Question. 

Douglas  says  Supreme  Court 
should  decide. 

Northerners  say  people  should 
decide. 

Southerners  say  no  power  in  the 
people. 

D.  The  Nebraska  Party. 

Teach  those  opposed  to  slavery 
to  look  on  it  with  complacency. 

The  Nebraska  Bill  has  opened  a 
door  for  the  spread  of  slavery  in 
the  territories. 

Fillmore  denounces  those  who 
opened  door  but  does  not  care  if  it 
is  open. 

E.  Appeal  to  Lovers  of  Freedom  to 
Keep  Territories  Free. 

Representatives  in  Congress  in 
proportion  to  population  of  free 
men. 

Territories  should  be  kept  open 
for  the  homes  of  free  white  people. 

Nation's  prosperity  due  to  equal 
opportunity  for  all  men. 

Territories  should  be  kept  open 
for  settlement  of  free  laborers. 

F.  The  Charge  of  Sectionalism. 

It  is  said  Union  will  be  dissolved 
if  Fremont  is  elected. 

If  Fremont  expects  to  be  elected 
by  northern  votes,.  Buchanan  ex- 
pects to  be  elected  by  southern 
votes. 

Fillmore  most  national  man,  no 
prospects  of  having  a  single  vote 
north  or  south. 

A  majority  will  never  dissolve 
the  Union.   Can  a  minority  do  it? 

Conclusion 

Appeal  to  Democrats. 

The  Democratic  party  prides  it- 
self as  the  friend  of  individual  uni- 
versal freedom. 

Has  not  the  Nebraska  Bill  forced 
your  whole  party  to  be  turned 
away  from  your  love  of  liberty? 

Comes  under  the  banner  of  the 
principle  of  equality. 


THE     GRAND     RAPIDS     HERALD,      SUNDAY,     FEBRUARY     12,     1939 


Grand  Rapids  Papers  Failed 
To  Notice  Lincoln  in  1856 

Spoke  at  Kalamazoo  Rally  But  Was  Only 
One  of  Several  Orators 


By  MARGUERITE  S.  KERNS 

For  $3  you  could  have  had  a 
"carriage  seat"  round  trip  to  Kala- 
mazoo to  hear  Abraham  Lincoln  if 
you  had  been  living  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids in  the  summer  of  1856.  But 
though  you  might  have  made  the 
trip,  the  strong  probability  is  that 
you  wouldn't  have  gone  to  hear 
I  Lincoln.  He  was  just  one  of  many 
speakers  at  a  monster  Fremont 
rally  held  in  Bronson  park,  Kala- 
mazoo, Aug.  27,  1856.  The  Grand 
Rapids  Daily  Eagle — and  a  strong 
anti-slavery  sheet  it  was,  too — 
gave  the  convention,  known  as  the 
Young  Men's  convention,  excellent 
advance  notices,  but  the  speakers 
it  talked  about  were  Anson  Bur- 
lingame  of  Massachusetts  and 
George  C.  Bates  of  California. 
Neither  before  nor  after  the  con- 
vention did  it  mention  the  lanky 
lawyer  from  Illinois. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  a  good 
Grand  Rapids  delegation  at  that 
convention.  For  days  before  the 
convention  the  Eagle  had  been 
boosting  it  under  such  enticing 
headlines  as  "Ho,  for  Kalamazoo!" 
On  Aug.  25  it  announced  "The  com- 
mittee have  made  arrangements  for 
all  who  may  wish  to  go  to  the 
mass  conventian  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $3  for  carriage  seats  going 
and  returning." 

Those  who  wished  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  carriages — bear  in 
mind  that  the  railroad  was  not  yet 
running  from  Kalamazoo  to  Grand 
Rapids, — were  asked  to  go  to  the 
"Fremont  tent"  and  register. 
G.   R.  Band  at  Rally 

Elsewhere  in  its  columns  the 
Eagle  announced  that , the  band 
concert  had  been  postponed  for  one 


week  because  the  Valley  City  band 
had  been  engaged  to  accompany 
the  Grand  Rapids  delegation  to  the 
Young  Men's  convention  at  Kala- 
mazoo. 

But  nowhere  did  the  Eagle  men- 
tion by  name  the  citizens  who  went 
from  Grand  Rapids  on  that  his- 
toric occasion  and  though  on  the 
day  of  the  convention  the  editorial 
column  observed,  "Look  for  a 
cheering,  a  glorious  report  from 
the  convention,"  that  report  must 
have  been  oral.  Save  for  a  few 
scattering  remarks  about  the  gen- 
erosity of  Kalamazoo  citizens  who 
fed  the  convention,  a  pat  for  the 
Burdick  house  which  had  "estab- 
lished its  reputation  as  a  first  class 
public  house"  and  a  brief  quotation 
from  Mr.  Bates'  speech,  the  Eagle 
never  did  report  that  convention. 

For  75  years,  indeed,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  any  detailed  informa- 
tion about  what  Lincoln,  campaign- 
ing for  the  first  Republican  candi- 
date for  president,  said  at  Kalama- 
zoo, was  wholly  lacking..  The  Kala- 
mazoo paper  was  of  the  opposite 
political  complexion  and  gave  but 
a  brief  summary  of  the  speech. 
Lincoln,  indeed,  did  not  appeal  to 
any  one  as  the  principal  attraction 
of  the  occasion.  There  were  so 
many  speakers  that  part  of  the 
time  several  were  speaking  at  once 
in  different  parts  of  the  park.  Lin- 
coln was  just  one  more  campaign 
orator. 

His  Speech  Found 

But  a  few  years  ago  Stephen  Gil- 
christ, director  of  the  Henry  B. 
Joy  Historical  research,  found  a 
full  report  of  the  Kalamazoo 
speech  in  the  files  of  the  Detroit 
Daily  Advertiser. 

The  account  was  written  by  a 
reporter  who  was  present .  at  the 
convention.  In  this  report,  given 
as  a  direct  transcript,  Lincoln  ap- 
parently based  his  whole  appeal  for 
Republican  votes  on  the  slavery 
issue. 

"The  question  of  slavery  at  the 
present  day,"  he  declared,  should  be 
not  only  the  greatest  question  but 
very  nearly  the  sole  question." 

The  question  of  the  campaign,  he 
said,  was:  "Shall  the  government 
of  the  United  State  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States?" 

His  speech  included  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  the  necessity  of  preserving 
free  institutions, 

"We  are  a  great  empire,"  he  said. 
"We  are  80  years  old.  We  stand  at 
once  the  wonder  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  world,  and  we 
must  inquire  what  it  is  that  has 
given  us  so  much  prosperity,  and 
we  shall  understand  that  to  give 
up  that  one  thing  would  be  to  give 
up  all  our  future  prosperity.  This 
cause  is  that  every  man  can  make 
himself.  It  has  been  said  that  such 
a  race  of  prosperity  has  been  run 
nowhere   else. 


"We  find  a  people  on  the  north- 
west who  have  a  different  govern- 
ment, who  are  ruled  by  a  queen. 
Turning  to  the  south  we  see  a  peo- 
ple who,  while  they  boast  they  are 
free,  keep  their  fellow  beings  in 
bondage.  Compare  our  free  states 
with  either.  Shall  we  say  that  here 
we  have  no  interest  in  keeping  that 
principle  alive?  Shall  we  say:  'Let 
it  be!'  No — we  have  an  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  these  principles 
of  government  and  without  this, in- 
terest it  is  worth  nothing." 

For  Individualism 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to  the  argu- 
ment which  he  said  southerners  ad- 
duced their  slaves  were  better  off 
than  northern  laborers,  by  saying, 
"They  think  that  men  are  always 
to  remain  laborers  here — but  there 
is  no  such  class. 

"The  men  who  labored  for  an- 
other man  last  year,  this  year 
labors  for  himself,  and  next  year 
he  will  hire  others  to  labor  for 
him.  ...  I  think  we  have  an  ever- 
growing interest  in  maintaining  the 
free  institutions  of  our  country." 

The  speech  naturally  included  an 
appeal  to  every  man  who  loved 
freedom  to  vote  for  Fremont.  Lin- 
coln reminded  Democrats  that  his- 
torically theirs  was  the  party  "that 
has  ever  prided  itself  that  it  was 
the  friend  of  individual,  universal 
freedom,"  and  repelled  suggestions 
that  the  Republican  party  was  a 
"sectionaP"   or  "abolitionist"   party. 

Near  the  close  of  his  address  he 
said:  "This  government  is  sought 
to  be  put  on  a  new  track.  Slavery 
is  to  be  made  a  ruling  element 
in  our  government  The  question 
can  be  answered  in  two  ways: 

"By  the  one  we  must  submit  ar>d 
allow  slavery  to  triumph. 
I    "Or,    by     the     other,     we     must 
triumph  over  the  black  demon. 

"We  have  chosen  the  latter  man- 
ner. If  you  of  the  north  wish  to 
get  rid  of  this  question  you  must 
(decide  between  these  two  ways: 
submit  and  vote  for  Buchanan, 
.submit  and  vote  that  slavery  is  a 
jjust  and  good  thing  and  immedi- 
ately get  rid  of  the  question.  Or 
unite  with  us  and  help  us  to 
triumph.  We  would  all  like  to  have 
I  the  question  done  away  with  but  we 
cannot  submit." 

Final  Appeal  In  Vain 

In  a  final  appeal  he  invited 
Democrats  to  "come  to  the  rescue 
of  this  great  principle  of  equality." 

"Don't,"  he  advised,  "interfere 
with  anything-  in  the  constitution. 
That  must  be  maintained,  for  it  is 
the  only  safeguard  of  our  liber- 
ties." 

The  candidate  for  whom  Lincoln 
pled  so  earnestly  was  defeated,  as 
we  know.  Buchanan  was  elected. 
But  four  years  later,  had  Lincoln 
come  to  Grand  Rapids  or  anywhere 
else  in  Michigan,  he  would  have 
had  a  crowd  eager  to  see  the  next 
Republican  nominee  for  president. 
And  not  quite  nine  years  later 
the  north  was  cast  into  mourning 
such  as  this  country  had  never 
known,  at  the  death'  of  the  man 
who  in  1856  had  been  but  one 
among  a  crowd  of  campaign  speak- 
ers. 

Mayor  C.  C.  Comstock  of  Grand 
Rapids,  on  April  15,  1865,  was 
writing  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  directed  that  all  places  of  busi- 
ness be  closed  and  draped  in 
mourning,  flags  placed  at  half- 
mast  and  church  bells  tolled  for 
three  hours,  to  signify  the  city's 
grief  for  the  passing  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  name  was  of  too 
little  importance  in  1856  to  find 
its  way  even  into  the  columns  of 
a  politically  sympathetic  news- 
paper. 


EMERSON  SMITH  POSES  AS  LINCOLN  MAKING  BRONSON  PARK  SPEECH 
Crowd  Marvels  at  His  Resemblance  I"  the  16th  President 

Kalamazoo  Relives 
Day  Lincoln  Spoke 

Now-Famous^  Once-Lost  Speech 
Heard  Again  from  Bronson  Mound 

'Kalamazoo,  you  must  be  justly  proud,  and  I  am  sure  you  are, 
of  being  the  only  city  in  Michigan  to  which  came  one  of  the  im- 
mortals of  the  earth,  the  man  who  saved  the  Union  and  gave  free- 
dom to  a  race  " 

Thus  spoke  Hep.  George  A.  Donrfero  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich., 
\esterday  afternoon  on  the  Indian! 
Mound  in  Bronson  Park,  where 
he  delivered  a  talk  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  during  this  community's 
(and  Michigan's)  observance  of 
the  Emancipator's  only  speech  in 
this  state,  made  Aug.  27,  1856. 

Rep.  Dondero  said: 

"We  should  be  rightly  humble 
as  we  gather  on  this  historic  spot 
in  this  historic  city  on  this  historic 
anniversary.  We  should  take  as 
much  as  we  can  of  inspiration  and 
devotion  from  these  surroundings 
in  order  that  we  on  this  notable 
anniversary  might  be  better  pre- 
pared to  discharge  our  rep,-.onsi- 
bilities  and  tasks  that  destiny  has 
thrust  upon  us  in  an  age  where 
again  freedom  and  slavery  face 
each  other  in  a  world  divided." 

The  slavery  and  freedom  issue 
of  Lincoln's  day,  of  course,  was 
the  North-South  question  o  I 
whether  or  not  involuntary  servi- 
tude of  Negroes  should  be  further 
extended  in  the  Union. 
WAS    BETWEEN'  BELIEFS 

Last  night  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  house,  Dr.  Louis 
A.  Warren,  former  director  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Historical 
Foundation,  discussed  this  ques- 
tion in  greater  detail. 

He  said  that  Lincoln  was  "in 
between"  the  two  principal  beliefs 
of  his  life  when  he  talked  in  Kal- 
amazoo 100  years  ago.  These  were 
that  slavery  must  not  be  extended 
and  that  the  federal  Union  must 
be  preserved.  Dr.  Warren  said. 

Lincoln,  Dr.  Warren  explained, 
was  a  "conservali\e"  in  his  Kala- 
mazoo talk.  He  followed  a  middle- 
of-the-road  line,  somewhat  be- 
tween the  extreme  Democratic 
leaders  of  the  period  who  wanted 
the  South  to  have  slavery  and  gen- 
erally didn't  object  to  some  ex- 
tension where  desired  by  resi- 
dents, and  the  fanatical  abolition- 
ists who  wanted  to  end  slavery 
everywhere  in  the  United  Stales, 
TContirucd  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


City  Relives 
Day  Lincoln 
Spoke  Here 
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Dr..  Wan-en  added.  Thai  was  why 
Lincoln  was  speaking  for  the  elec- 
linn  of  John  C,  Fremont,  a  He 
publican,  as  president  in  )856, 
Warren   said. 

Over  500  people  assembled  at 
Branson  Park,  beard  Emerson 
V.  Smith,  a  local  electrical  con- 
tractor who  resembles  Lincoln, 
give  the  famous  address  once 
delivered  in  that  same  park  by 
the  Great  Emancipator, 

Afier  an  introduction  by  Pro! 
Charles  Starring  of  Western  Mich 
igan  College,  a  band  composed  o 
five  Central  High  School  student 
began  intoning  the  "Battle  Hymi 
of  Ihe  Republic"  and  Smith 
dressed  as  Lincoln.  slowl\ 
emerged  from  the  Civic  Audilo 
num.  crossed  South  street  an< 
ascended  Ihe  mound  lo  the  ap 
plause  of  the  audience. 

This  inspiring  moment  was  fol 
lowed  by  Smith's  reading  a  con 
densed  version  of  Lincoln's  Kala 
mazoo  speech.       * 
GROUP  MADE  PILGRIMAGE 

Com.  Henry  Upjohn  of  the  Cits 
Commission  and  Com.  Paul  J 
Schrier  were  present  at  the  af 
fair.  Upjohn  reminisced  how  lit 
tie  known  Lincoln  was  when  hi 
appeared  in  Kalamazoo  11)0  yean 
ago.  and  then  later  became  Presi 
dent.  He  said  that,  perhaps,  some 
one  little  known  as  Lincoln  in  yes 
terday's  crowd  might  some  day 
gain  the  type  of  recognition  the 
Emancipator  did. 

William  Springer  of  the  Abra 
ham  Lincoln  Civil  War  Rounc 
Table  of  Michigan  told  how  < 
group  of  about  25  members  of  this 
group  "made  the  140-mile  pil 
grimage"  lo  this  community  ir 
order  to  celebrate  Lincoln's  Mich 
igan  talk.  He  praised  Thomas  I 
Starr  of  Detroit  for  having  !,dis 
covered  the  once  "lost"  Kalama 
zoo  Lincoln  speech  recorded  ii 
an  old  Detroit  newspaper  on  fill 
at  the  Burton  Memorial  Librar; 
of  the  auto  city 

Last  night's  event  began  witl 
singing  under  the  direction  of  H 
B.  Whipple,  with  Prof-  Starrin; 
at  the  piano. 

Then  Dr.  James  0.  Knauss 
chairman  of  the  committee  ir 
charge  of  the  Lincoln  Day  Cen 
tennial  here,  introduced  Dr.  War 
ren,  one  of  the  country's  most  pro 
lific  Lincoln  writers.  Dr.  Knaus; 
also  thanked  the  First  Presby 
terian  Church  for  donating  space 
for  the  meeting  and  a  Lincoln 
photo  exhibit,  and  the  press  for 
its  coverage  of  the  observance. 


Dr.  Knauss  hailed  Kalamazoo 
Museum  Director  Alexis  A. 
Praus,  as  "the  bright  boy"  who 
planned  and  promoted  the  cele- 
bration. The  event  was  under 
Sponsorship  of  the  Kalamazoo 
County  Historical  Society  and 
the   Civil   War  Round   Table. 

Coffee  and  cookies'  were  served 
following  the  talks.  These  mem- 
bers of  the  Lucinda  Hinsdale 
Stone  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
ol  the  American  Revolution  were 
in  charge  of  refreshments;  Mrs. 
E.  N.  Aspergren,  chairman,  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Hotneier.  Mrs.  Carl  C. 
Blankenburg,  Miss  Dorothy  Blank 
burg,  Mrs.  Don  Norton,  Miss  Mary 
Ensficld  and  Mrs.  Robert  Vail 
BUircom.      / 

The  books  on  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln by  Carl  Sandburg  were  nol 
presented  to  anyone,  as  no  copy 
of  the  "Kalamazoo  Telegraph's" 
description  of  the  1856  rally  in 
Bronson  Park  was  discovered 
Praus  noted  that  the  offer  may 
be  made  at  some  future  rfate. 

A  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln  still 
must  be  presented  in  the  future 
lo  the  person  giving  the  Lincoln 
Day  committee  the  picture  of  Kal- 


amazoo life  taken  nearest  the  dati 
of  Aug.  27.  1856.  The  committee 
will  need  time  to  consider  entries 
it  was  indicated. 
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LINCOLN  AT  KALAMAZOO,  MICH.,  AU&  27,  1856 

Compiled  by  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 


Thomas  I.  Starr,  Lincoln  author,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  sends  an  interesting  account 
nl'  a  speech  that  Lincoln  gave  at  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  on  August  27,  1856.  Mr. 
Stan-  l)i  li-cves  that  this  is  the  only  speech 
that  Mi.  Lincoln  .nave  in  that  state. 

The  following  paragraph  is  all  that 
Mr.  Starr  gives  of  the  address: 

"We  are  a  great  empire.  We  are  80 
years  old.  We  stand  at  once  the  wonder 
and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world, 
and  we  must  enquire  what  it  is  that  has 
given  us  so  much  prosperity,  and  we  shall 
understand  that  to  give  up  that  one  thing, 
would  he  to  give  up  all  future  prosperity. 
This  cause  is  that  every  man  can  make 
himself.  It  has  been  said  that  such  a  race 
of  prosperity  has  been  run  nowhere  else." 


From  Senator  Dawes,  Massachusetts 
Washington  was  the  Father,  and  Lin- 
coln the  Savior  of  his  country. 

H.  L.  DAWES. 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1880. 

The  following  Lincoln  item  has  just 
been  unearthed,  but  no  date  is  given: 

Answer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  guardian 
ad  litem  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Finley,  in- 
fant heir  of  Alvin  Finley,  deceased. 

And  this  respondent  Abraham  Lincoln 
comes  also  and  for  answer  saith  that  he 
has  examined  the  petition  presented  to 
the  court  in  this  cause  and  the  proceed- 
ings relative  thereto  and  that  he  knows 
of  no  good  reason  why  the  prayer  con- 
tained in  the  premises  should  not  be 
granted  and  the  land  therein  described 
ordered  to  be  sold  for  the  purpose  there- 
in expessed. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Guardian  ad  litem. 

Lincoln — • 

The  typical  American,  pure  and  simple. 
ASA  GRAY. 

1880. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Springfield  State 
Register  contained  the  following  Lincoln 


item  that  Lincoln  collectors  will  want  for 
their  files.  Unfoitunately  the  full  date  is 
not  given.  Only  the  signature  "Lincoln, 
p.d.„  is  in  his  hand: 

"Another  important  disclosure  is  the 
following  Lincoln  signature  on  a  plea 
written  in  1856  and  never  before  published 
as   far  as  there  is  any  knowledge: 

'"Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road Company 

"  'vs. 

"  'Henry  Hotckiss. 

'"And  said  defendant  comes  and  de- 
fends the  wrong  and  injury  whereas  and 
says  that  defendant  doth  not  owe  the 
said  plaintiff  in  manner  and  form  as  the 
s;  id  plaintiff  hath  above  hereof  alleged 
against  said  defendant  and  of  (his  said 
defendant  plays  may  be  enjoined  of  by 
the  county. 

"  'Stuart  and  Edwards  for  Plaintiff. 

"  'Lincoln,  p.d.'  " 

Curdon  S.  Hubbard  and  Lincoln 

My  acquaintance  with  the  lamented 
President  Lincoln,  began  in  the  winter  of 
1832-33,  during  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  warmly  interested  in  procuring 
an  act  for  the  construction  of  ths  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal,  for  which  I  had  in- 
troduced a  bill,  which  was  defeated.  I 
then  introduced  a  bill  for  a  railroad,  in- 
stead of  a  canal,  which  passed  the  house, 
lost  in  the  senate  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  speaker,  Zadoc  Casey.  At  the  next 
session  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member.  I.  as 
a  lobbyist,  attended  that  and  the  sucees- 
ive  sessions  until  the  passage  of  the  act 
to  construct  the  canal.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
and  out  of  the  legislature,  favored  its 
construction  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, by  his  advice,  and  rendered  ef- 
ficient aid.  Indeed,  I  very  much  doubt  if 
the  bill  could  have  passed  as  early  as  it 
did  without  his  valuable  help.  We  were 
thrown  much  together,  our  intimacy  in- 
creasing. I  never  had  a  friend  to  whom 
1  was  more  warmly  attached.  His  char- 
acter was  nearly  faultless.    Possessing  a 
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warm,  generous  heart,  genial,  affable, 
honest,  courteous  to  his  opponents,  pre- 
serving, industrious  in  research,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  principal  point  under 
discussion,  aptly  illustrating  by  his 
stories,  always  brought  into  good  effect; 
he  was  free  from  political  trickery  or 
denunciation  of  the  private  character  of 
his  opponents;  in  debate  firm  and  col- 
lected; with  "charity  towards  all,  malice 
toward  none,"  he  won  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  even  of  his  political  opponents. 
GURDON  S.  HUBBARD. 
Chicago,   1882. 

.Mr.  Hubbard  was  very  prominent  in 
early  Illinois  history. 

Any  one  having  a  Lincoln  letter  or 
document  or  printed  letter  that  is  not  in 
the  standard  works  will  confer  a  favor 
to  Lincoln  authors  by  submitting  the 
same  to  the  writer.  Notice  will  be  given 
which  falls  into  the  hands  of  collectors 
generally  over  the  country  who  are  look- 
ing for  new  material.   Send  them  in. 


KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE 

Michigan's   Oldest   Newspaper 

Entered  as  second  class  matter,  December  4,  1916,  at  the  Post 

Office  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  under  act  of  March  3, 1879. 

Established  1833.    Published  Daily  and  Sunday. 


Kalamazoo's  Lincoln  Centennial 


Just  five  score  years  ago  to- 
morrow Abraham  Lincoln,  speak- 
ing from  the  Indian  mound  in 
Bronson  Park,  delivered  the  only 
a'ddress  he  ever  ^ave  in  Michi- 
gan. It  was  a  notable  occasion 
in  the  life  of  the  bustling  fron- 
tier town,  and  the  centennial  will 
be  appropriately  observed  by  a 
community  which  takes  pride  in 
celebrating  the  outstanding 
events  in  its  development  and  in 
honoring  those  who  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  making  it  the  pros- 
perous community  it  is  today. 

How  notable  an  occasion  it 
was  the  villagers  of  that  day 
were  not  to  know  for  several 
years.  When  the  gangling  lawyer 
from  Springfield,  111.,  addressed 
them,  the  Republican  Party  was 
still  a  new-born  experiment, 
making  a  bold  bid  to  solve  the 
slavery  question  for  all  time.  It 
had  discarded  the  hypocrisies, 
the  evasions,  the  temporizing  ex- 
pediencies of  many  decades.  The 
California  gold  rush  of  1849  was 
still  fresh  in  everybody's  mem- 
ory and  the  Mexican  War  con- 
quests of  its  hero  standard-bear- 
er, Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  were 
still  ringing  in  everyone's  ears. 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  seven  years  in  the  future, 
and  Kalamazooans  were  so  little 
impressed  with  Lincoln's  oratory 
It  was  largely  lost  sight  of  in 
the  public  prints  of  the  day,  local 
and  state  newspapers  centering 
their  attention  on  the  "really  im- 
portant speakers".  One  of  them, 
however,  carried  the  text  of  Lin- 
coln's speech,  which  was  finally 
rediscovered  after  remaining 
•  forgotten  for  75  years  in  the  files 
of  the  Burton  Memorial  Library 
at  Detroit. 

As  many  persons  as  possible 
should  attend  the  ceremony 
around  the  mound  Monday  after- 
noon to  hear  an  abstract  of  that 
speech  as  condensed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
lis F.  Dunbar.  The  rendition  will 
be  given  by  Emerson  V.  Smith, 
whose    physical    resemblance    to 


the  martyred  president  will  be 
emphasized  by  his  appearance  in 
an  authentic  costume  of  the  Civil 
War  period.  A  Lincoln  exhibit 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
House  and  a  community  sing 
featuring  hits  of  the  Civil  War 
period  and  just  before  will  re- 
create the  atmosphere  of  the 
days  when  Kalamazooans  helped 
weld  a  brawling  and  crumbling 
nation  into  an  indissolubly  unit- 
ed country,  the  world  giant  %of 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  observance  will  be  more 
than  locally  important.  Dr.  Lew- 
is Warren,  former  director  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion, will  bring  additional  rem- 
iniscences of  the  great  presi- 
dent's life,  and  Congressman 
George  A.  Dondero  of  Royal  Oak 
will  throw  sidelights  on  Lincoln 
as  he  learned  them  from  his 
friend,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  a 
son  of  the  Emancipator.  The 
Abraham  Lincoln  Round  Table 
of  Michigan  is  sending  a  large 
delegation  by  special  train  to 
participate  in  the  celebration, 
and  other  smaller  groups  and 
individuals  are  expected  to  rep- 
resent virtually  every  section  of 
the  state. 

Kalamazoo  played  a  greater 
role  in  the  stirring  events  of 
those  days  than  is  generally 
known,  even  here.  The  meeting 
under  the  oaks  at  Jackson,  where 
the  Republican  Party  was  born 
in  1854,  was  called  by  the  State 
Free  Soil  convention  in  Kala- 
mazoo, and  Hezekiah  G.  Wells, 
chairman  of  the  rally  addressed 
by  Lincoln  here,  later  served  as 
president  of  the  Alabama  Claims 
Commission.  The  Kalamazoo 
County  Historical  Commission 
and  its  executive  secretary,  Alex- 
is A.  Praus,  deserve  a  hand  from 
the  people  of  Kalamazoo  for 
planning  this  special  program 
and  for  thus  renewing  our  inter- 
est in  the  more  noteworthy  oc- 
currences than  marked  the  city's 
early  days. 


Lincoln  Exhibit  Opens  at 
Presbyterian  Church  House 


£.  -d.  isi 


A  large  exhibit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  paintings  and  photo- 
graphs was  installed  today  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  house 
jn  South  street,  next  door  to  the 
Civic    auditorium. 

Donated  for  Kalamazoo's  use  in 
honor  of  the  talk  Lincoln  made 
here  100  years  ago  next  Monday, 
this  display  is  owned  by  the  Lin- 
coln Life  Foundation.  The  Lin- 
coln Day  Centennial  committee 
here  obtained  the  exhibit  through 
the  efforts  of  Robert  E.  Beisel, 
local  agent  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life   Insurance  Co. 

The  photos  represent  part  of 
the  Lincoln  Day  observance 
scheduled  for  Monday,  when 
the  Great  Emancipator's  only 
Michigan  address  will  be  deliv- 
ered on  the  Indian  Mound  in 
Bronson  Park  in  the  afternoon, 
and  other  talks  and  gatherings 
are  being  planned  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

This    newest    exhibit    includes 
panels  of  photos  and  paintings  of 
Lincoln  and  his  family. 
SHOWS    LINCOLN'S    HOMES 

One  panel  shows  Honest  Abe's 
homes  in  Kentucky,  Indiana  and 
Springfield,  111.  A  second  features 
paintings  of  Lincoln,  both  beard- 
ed and  beardless. 


Another  exhibit  depicts  Lin 
coin's  life  in  paintings,  and  a 
third  reveals  Abe's  ancestors.  A 
fourth  panel  shows,  among  other 
things,  the  impersonators  of  this 
country's    16th    President. 

The  exhibit  in  the  church 
house  will  be  open  to  the  public 
(no  charge)  from  9  mornings  un- 
til 5  evenings,  today  through  Mon- 
day. 


Graphic  Arts 
Exhibit  Opens 

'50  Books  of  Year* 
Shown  at  Library 


By  CLYDE  BECK 

Literary  Editor,  The  Detroit  News 

Michigan,  supposed  to  be  far  off 
center    as    far    as    the    publishing! 
world   is    concerned,    and    not    ex-  j 
actly  celebrated  as  a  repository  of  | 
the  fine  arts,  takes  something  more 
than  its  share  of  the  limelight  in 
the  annual  exhibit  of  the  American 
Institute    of    Graphic    Arts    which 
opened  at  the  Detroit  Public  Library 
main  building  Wednesday  night. 

This  exhibit  of  "the  50  books  of 
the  year"  has  customarily  staged 
its  premiere  in  New  York  City,  buti 
this  year  distributes  that  honor 
among  three  cities:  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Detroit. 

The  bright  particular  star  among 
Michigan  book  designers,  according 
to  the  exhibit,  is  Paul  McPharlin, 
who  appears  as  the  designer  ofj 
one  book  and  the  illustrator  of 
another.  McPharlin  designed  and 
published  "Lincoln's  Kalamazoo  Ad- 
dress Against  Extending  Slavery," 
for  which  Thomas  I.  Starr,  Detroit 
collector  of  Lincolniana,  wrote  the 
introduction.  McPharlin's  decora- 
tions appear  in  an  edition  of 
Rostand's  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 
published  by  the  Peter  Pauper 
Press. 

IN   DETROIT   PAPER 

The  Lincoln  address  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Detroit  Daily  Adver- 
tiser. The  only  known  copy  of  this 
newspaper  is  now  in  the  Burton 
Historical  Collection  at  the  Detroit 
Public  Library.  The  McPharlin  book 
also  reprints  for  the  first  time  ma- 
terial from  a  Lincoln  biography 
written  in  1860  by  Joseph  J.  Lewis. 
The  Clements  Library  at  Ann  Arbor 
has  one  of  three  copies. 

A  third  item  in  this  exhibit  of 
fine  printing  and  binding  was  writ- 
ten by  Lloyd  A.  Brown,  curator  of 
maps  for  the  Clements  Library.  Its 
title  is  "Notes  on  the  Care  and 
Cataloguing  of  Old  Maps." 

Another  item  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  Detroit  followers  of  the 
arts  is  "Safawid  Rugs  and  Textiles," 
by  Mehmet  Aga-Oglu,  who  was  for 
some  years  a  noted  figure  in  Mich- 
igan art  circles. 


ANNUAL  SELECTION 

The  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts,  now  a  nationally- 
known  institution,  each  year  selects 
from  the  offerings,  of  all  publishers 
50  books  which,  according  to  its 
jury,  best  illustrate  book  designing 
from  the  point  of  view  of  art  and 
efficiency. 

There  is  no  premium  on  price. 
Books  in  this  year's  exhibit  range 
from  $1  to  $40.  They  were  selected 
from  624  books  submitted  by  147 
publishers.  To  look  at  the  catalog, 
which  reproduces  50  title-pages,  is 
to  realize  that  typography  is  a 
fine  art. 

William  A.  Kittredge,  noted  Chi- 
cago book  designer,  delivered  an 
explanatory  lecture  at  Wednesday 
night's  opening  and  commented  on 
lantern  slides  by  way  of  illustration. 
He  was  introduced  by  Thomas  P. 
Henry.  Ralph  a.  Ulveling,  Detroit 
Librarian,   presided. 

The  exhibit  will  be  on  view  at 
the  Library  until  March. 
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